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SUMMARY 



The general problem area treated in this study is that of improving 
the preparation of secondary school teachers of English. Specifically, 
the study sought to describe a course in oral interpretation witn oojec- 
tives, content, and method that would be most compatible with the needs 
of those preparing to teach English in the secondary school. The under- 
lying premise, supported by the evidence compiled in a 1967 report 
(Thomas L. Fernandez, “An Evaluation of Oral Interpretation As a 
Part of the Professional Preparation of Secondary School Teachers of 
English'’ USOE 5-10-029, ISCPET SS-11-26-67, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois, June 1967), was that skill in oral interpretation 
is essential to effective teaching of English at the high school level, and 
that the development of that skill should be an objective of the secondary 

school English teacher's professional preparation. 

Therefore, a conference of speech and English educators was called 
to consider the development of a one-term course in oral interpretation 
which would give special attention to the needs of the secondary school 
teacher of English. Delegates to the study conference were selected 
from among practicing high school teachers of English, professors of 
English, and professors of speech. The conferees were charged with 
the responsibility of defining the objectives of the proposed course of 
study, recommending content and methods, and assembling bibliography. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The subject of this report is the ISCPET Oral Interpretation Curric- 
ulum Study Conference conducted at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illi- 
ncis, June 24 tlirough June 28, 1968. The purpose of tliis meeting 'was to 
consider the design of a course in oral interpretation primarily intended 
for those preparing to teach English in the secondary school. A basis 
for this project had been established in a 1967 study to evaluate the role 
of oral interpretation in the teaching of English. In this survey, second- 
ary school teachers of English in Illinois testified that oral interpreta- 
tion is a teaching instrument employed almost daily and skill in oral 
interpretation, therefore, is essential to their effective teaching. The 
teachers urged that the development of such skill should be an objective 
of their professional preparation. 

A group of twelve teacher -scholars -was selected to make up the 
working Conference Committee. Six of the delegates represented the 
field of English and six the field of speech. Three of the delegates were 
practicing high school teachers; the remainder were college and univer- 
sity professors. The committee met for a period of five days and held 
both open and closed sessions. 

After surveying the general topic of the Conference, the Committee 
concluded unanimously that while traditional courses in oral interpre- 
tation were generally available, a course in oral interpretation oriented 
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to those preparing to teach English at the high school level was feasible 
and desirable. For example, such a course could focus more directly 
upon the literature generally treated in the secondary school; such a 
course could focus upon the instructional use of oral interpretation in 
the classroom; and such a course could be used to take fuller advantage 
of the background in the methods of literary analysis and criticism which 
upper -division English majors could be expected to bring to the classroom. 

in. METHOD 

Formal planning for the Conference began in November, 1967, with 
consideration of the make-up of the working delegation. It was recog- 
nized that there must be representatives from both speech and English, 
and that the representatives should be secondary school teachers as 
well as college and university professors. Speech must be represented 
inasmuch as the subject of oral interpretation is traditionally taught in 
university and college departments of speech. College and university 
English faculties must be represented because this group directs and 
most often supervises the preparation of secondary school English teachers. 
Consideration was also given to the size and nature of institutions from 
which delegates would be selected. An attempt V 7 as made to include 
representatives from both small and large institutions and from rural 
and metropolitan areas. There were several additional factors which 
influenced the selection of delegates. For example, because the 1967 
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survey was conducted among high school teachers of English in 
Illinois, English delegates to the conference were limited to 
that group. Speech representatives were selected upon a broader 
geographic basis, with primary consideration given to profes- 
sional specialization in oral interpretation and teacher preparation. 

With these criteria for selection, the working Conference Com- 

mittee was composed of the following persons: 

Dr. Wallace Bacon, Professor of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Dr. Allen Bales, Professor of Speech 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Mrs. Vernell Doyle, English Instructor 

Arlington High School, Arlington Heights , Illinois 

Dr. Thomas L.. Fernandez, Associate Professor of Speech 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 

Mr. Willard Friederich, Professor of Speech 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

Mr. Clarence Hach, Supervisor of English 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Dr. Dorothy Matthews, Assistant Professor of English 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Dr. Frances McCurdy, Professor of Speech 
Univerity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Dr. R. J. McNamara, Associate Professor of English 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 

Dr. Margaret Neville, Chairman of English 
DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 
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Mrs. Evelyn Work, English Instructor 

Monmouth High School, Monmouth, Illinois 

Dr. Elizabeth Worrell, Professor of Speech 

Northeast Missouri State College, Kirksville, Missouri 

Nine d legates were asked by the conference director to prepare 
position papers to be presented in the opening sessions of the con- 
ference. Two delegates were asked to serve as critic - r espondents . 
The position papers dealt with topics pertinent to the scope of the 
Conference, and the papers served as a basis for the deliberations 
of the total delegation. The major topics agreed upon for the Con- 
ference were: 

1. Objectives of Preparation in Oral Interpretation. 

2. Preparing Secondary School Teachers of English 
in Oral Interpretation. 

3. Uses of Oral Interpretation in Teaching English. 

A list of the position papers and the official agenda for the Confer- 
ence are given in Appendix A. 

In a further attempt to provide common ground for discussion at 
the Conference, a preliminary bibliography was compiled and dis- 
tributed to the several delegates. Moreover, arrangements were 
made for the delegates to see live demonstrations of oral interpre- 
tation techniques. To this end. Professor Willard Friederich of 
Marietta College presented an experimental reading recital in which 
he employed a variety of modes of oral performance. Professor 



Elizabeth Worrell of Northeast Missouri State College developed a 
Readers Theatre Workshop utilizing students from Monmouth High 
School. In addition, the delegates viewed a kinescope produced by 
the College Entrance Examination Board entitled, ‘'The Speaking 
Voice and the Teaching of Composition. " 

Further guidance and direction were given to the Conference de- 
liberations through the use of structured discussion outlines. One 
of the outlines dealt with the objectives of preparation in oral in- 
terpretation. The second outline was concerned with course con- 
tent and methods. These documents appear as Appendices B and 
C. 



IV. RESULTS 

The delegates to the ISCPET Oral Interpretation Conference con- 
cluded unanimously that special preparation in oral interpretation for 
secondary school teachers of English is both feasible and desirable. 
The delegates agreed, however, that many institutions might find it 
economically or logistically difficult to provide special courses for 
the secondary schoolteacher of English. In such situations the pros- 
pective high school teacher should be encouraged to elect a general 
course in oral interpretation if at all possible. The Committee 
agreed that the Guidelines for a course of study in oral interpretation 
could be adapted to the needs of the student who might not be an 
English major. 
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upon completing the five-day Conference at Monmouth College, the 
Committee endorsed a comprehensive guideline for a course of study 
in oral interpretation specifically adapted to the student preparing to 
teach English in the secondary school. The Committee recognized 
that circumstances might necessitate individual instructor’s making 
adjustments in or adaptations to these Guidelines. The substance of 
the Committee’s recommended Guidelines is as follows: 



COURSE GUIDELINES FOR PREPARATION 
IN ORAL INTERPRETATION 

PREFACE 

The course in oral interpretation herein described is de- 
signed as an upper -division course for prospective teachers 
of English. In addition to this curriculum plan, the commit- 
tee makes two recommendations: there should be a maximuin 
of twenty (20) students per section of the course; independent 
study and co-curricular participation should be strongly en- 
couraged. Moreover, the committee wishes to emphasize 
that their recommendations are not conceived as ultimate or 
all-inclusive, Individual teachers will undoubtedly wish to 
make adaptations or amendments. Further, the bibliography 
prepared by the Conference participants should also be con- 
sidered as suggestive. Individual teachers will have titles he 
will want to add. 



OBJECTIVES 

I. To recognize that a literary work is an act 

The literary work is an act in that it exists as a 
presence conveying sounds, movements, 
ideas, and emotions: it is a felt form. 

TT To become aware of the contribution of oral interpre- 
tation to literary study 

The student learns how the act of oral interpretation 
serves the act of literature. 
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To learn the techniques of oral interpretation in the classroom 
The student learns to use the techniques of literary 
analysis for oral interpretation and to mahe his 
voice and body an effective instrument for communi- 
cating his understanding of the literary work. 

To become familiar by practice and observation with modes of 
oral interpretation suitable for classroom use 

While emphasis is placed on practice in individual 
reading, the student becomes aware of the varied 
modes of oral interpretation, such as book talks, 

Readers Theatre, Chamber Theatre, and choral 
reading. 

To develop standards for evaluating oral interpretation in the 
classroom 

The student lear.ns to judge his own and others 
effectiveness as measured by ability to make the 
act of interpretation serve the act of literature. 



CONTENT 

The Oral Approach to Literature 

A. The student should xinder stand the rationale for the 
oral approach to literature. 

B. Oral interpretation enhances comprehension and 
appreciation of literature. 

C. The oral approach to literature involves translation 
of the literary text into vocal and physical properties. 
This translation is dependent on complete compre- 
hension of the text and on the development of a re- 
sponsive physical and vocal instrument. 

Literary Analysis Leading to Oral Interpretation 

A. Oral performance should be preceded by thorough 
analysis of the literary text. 

B. Analysis of organization and style determines the 
character of vocal form (quality, pitch, rate, and force). 



C. Analysis of point of view or "speaking voice" in the 
literary work reveals attitude which indicates vocal 
tone and affects characterization. 

D. Imagery may lead to kinesthetic response which may 
lead to empathy with the literary act. 

E. Analysis of prosody, figures of sound, and patterns 
of scene, summary and description establish vocal 
rhythm and pace. 

F. Awareness of the denotaf /e and connotative value of 
words in a specific text affects vocal and physical 
tonality in performance. 

G. Making use of such cues as diction, attitudes, syntax, 
and selectivity of details, the reader projects ten- 
siveness of the text through qualities of voice and body. 

III. Vocal and Bodily Techniques for Oral Interpretation 

A. Techniques of voice and body are means to the end of 
oral interpretation of the literary work and not ends 
in themselves. 

B. In respect to production and management of voice, the 
concern is with breath control, projection, voice place- 
ment, resonance, articulation, variety, inflection, 
stress, and emphasis. 

C. In relation to control of body, the concern is with 
posture, controlled tension and relaxation, facial 
expression, gesture, and movement. 

rV. Communication with the Audience 

A. The reader should be sensitive to the needs and 
interests of his audience. 

B. The reader should be aware that selection of materials 
and preparation of the audience for listening should be 
appropriate to the grade and ability levels of the lis- 
teners. For example, in an average class of ninth 
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graders stories such as H. S. Harrison’s “Miss 
Hinch” or O. Henry’s ’’The Ransom of Red Chief” 
might be appropriate choices whereas John Stein- 
beck’s "The Leader of the People” or Wilbur 
Daniel Steele’s "Footfalls" might be more appro- 
priate for an honors class. 

V. Evaluation of Oral Performance 

A. Evaluation should be based upon the effectiveness of 
the total performance. 

B, The oral performance should be consistent with the 
internal evidence of the literature. 

C. The literary act should emerge as the principal ob- 
ject of the performance. 

D, The performance should be properly projected, 

1, It should be heard. 

2. It should.be understood. 

E. The performance should have vitality, 

1, It should engage the listener. 

2, It should elicit a desired response. 

VI, Modes of Performance 

A. Individual Performance 

1, Solo Reading 

The performance in which the single reader reads 
prose , poetry , or drama should receive primary 
emphasis . 

2, Book Talk 

The reader stimulates listeners to read a specific 
book or play by a brief talk that includes reading 
an excerpt from the work. 

3, Book Review 

The reader gives a critical synopsis and reads 
excerpts. 
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4. Story Telling 

The reader retells the story in the spirit of the 
original narrative. 

5. J-iecture Recital 

The reader combines around a central theme 
various materials, connecting them by com- 
mentary. 

B. Group Performance 

1. Readers Theatre 

Readers Theatre is a group activity involving 
delineated characters with or without a narra- 
tor and with focus placed off-stage. 

2. Chamber Theatre 

Chamber Theatre stages prose fiction without 
rewriting the text, keeping the narrative form, 
a-nd placing the scenes on stage. 

3. Choral Reading 

Choral reading is an ensemble activity using 
, voices in unison or in antiphonal or solo ar- 

rangements. 

METHODS 

I. A minimum of five prepared readings shoiild be acquired. 

At least one should be chosen from literature suitable for 
secondary school reading. 

II, Prior to oral performance, a written analysis, paraphrase, 
or discussion may be required. 

III. Written or oral critiques should be offered for each individ- 
ual performance. These evaluations may be offered by the 
teacher, the audience, or the reader. 

IV, In connection with a major oral performance a term paper 
may be assigned for the purpose of exploring a subject in 

depth. 
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V. While written examinations are recommended in evalu- 
ating the student’s total accomplishment in the course, 
the emphasis should be placed on oral proficiency. 

VI. It is recommended that the student be introduced to a 
variety of literary genres, styles, and authors. 

VII. Video- or audio-tape recordings may be used for s^elf- 
evaluation or instructional purposes. Professional re- 
cordings, for example, refine critical judgment and 
broaden the student’s awareness of modes of oral in- 
terpretation. 

It is strongly recommended that the following teaching 
edds and instruction materials should be made available. 

A. video-tape equipment 

B . films 

C. kinescopes 

D. recordings 

E. audio -tape recorders 



Selected Bibliography 

Bibliographic entries have been categorized into four major 
reference groups witli the category of a , ^rticular entry given 
in parenthesis after the entry itself. 

I. Literary Criticism and Analysis 

IT. Oral Interpretation 

III. The Teaching of Literature in the Secondary School 
(Items in this category contain information about 
literature programs in contemporary Hgh schools. 

They should be used to facilitate special assignments 
in the interpretation of high school literature. ) 

IV. Performance Materials 

(While many oral interpretation texts contain materials 
for performance, there are numerous special guides to 
high school literature which can be consulted. ) 
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Items of bibliography which may relate to more than one specific 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In initial planning for the ISCPET study on oral interpretation the study 
director proposed that if a course guidelines were agreed upon during the 
summer conference that the guidelines should be tested in the academic year 
1968 - 69 . Inasmuch as the course in oral interpretation has been taught tra- 
ditionally in the department of speech, the speech delegates to the Conference 

were asked to participate in testing the Guidelines. 

When the Conference was concluded and the Guidelines for a course 
approved, it became apparent that estabUshing field tests of the Guidelines 
would prove difficult. Individual delegates to the Conference encountered a 
variety of administrative problems in attempting to get a pUot course estab- 
lished on short notice. By the time the Conference was concluded, the sev- 
eral delegates recognized that their institutions had already fixed 
schedules of academic courses for the ensuing year. Teaching assign- 
ments had been made. Moreover, it became apparent that in some institutions 
it would be necessary to receive special approval to teach an experimental 
course not already in the approved curriculum. As a consequence of these 
factors, it was not possible to find ideal conditions for field testing the 

Guidelines. 

In an attempt to determine some responses to the Guidelmes, however, 
several steps were taken. At the University of Missouri, the University of 
Alabama, and Monmouth College, the Guidelines were adapted to the regu- 
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larly schedided course in oral interpretation which included both English 
and non-English majors. 

Professor Allen Bales of the University of Alabama reported: 

Since our fiindamentals class (Oral Interpretation) is 
required of all speech majors as well as English majors in Sec- 
ondary Education, it is not possible to follow the syllabus (Guide- 
lines) exactly as it would be if just English majors were in the 
class. I have therefore had, to tailor the use to these particular 
classes. Naturally, some of the assignments or \mits were 
omitted. . .1 think that this would be the case even in small English 
majors class. I am not at all sure but what there is too much to 
get into a semester course. 

The student reaction is very favorable, generally. 

The bibliography is quite useful. The future English teachers 
have stated that they believe the course will be invaliiable to 
them in teaching. . . 

Professor Freinces McCurdy, University of Missouri, reported some- 
what similarly: 

Since classes could not be limited to prospective teachers 
of English, but continued to serve diversified groups of students. . . 
the Guidelines developed at Monmouth were modified. 



I believe students understood theoretically the first 
objective: to recognize the work of literature as a form of con 
veying sounds, movements, ideas and emo:ions. Recognition of 
the theory, however, brought improved reading only when other 
factors such as intelligence, imagination, improved vocal instru- 
ment, and practice were involved. 

The students did recognize through their presentation 
in the classroom that oral interpretation made a contribution to 
literary study. It contributed in several ways. They read widely 
to find the "right" selection for their assignments. They recog- 
nized that the sounds made the literature more interesting and 
vivid. They enjoyed trying to embody the tones within a particular 

piece . 

Dr. McCurdy reported that video and audio recorders were used to help 



students become aware o£ vocal and body skills. Moreover, she found 
students had less interest in listening to poems or records than in doing 
their own reading aloud. Professional recordings were used on a limited 
basis: sections of one or more recordings were used to illustrate such 

matters as phrasing and emphasis. 

With respect to course content, Dr. McCurdy reported that: 

Students experimented with group reading and several 
forms of individual oral reading. Book talks and choral reading 
were not introduced. Group reading was enjoyed but it took 
more time than was practical for class. . .The final objective of 
learning to judge his own and others* effectiveness in making 
interpretation serve the act of literature was learned to a con- 
siderable degree by most students. 

Dr. Elizabeth Worrell engaged in a series of discussions with faculty, 
students, and teaching supervisors at Northeast Mis souri State College. 

These discussions were designed to consider the desirability of the proposed 
course in oral interpretation for prospective teachers of English. In response 
to a request for written responses, Dr. Worrell received such statements 

as the following: 

Loren V. Grissom , Director of Student Teaching and Professor of 
English Education, Northeast Mis souri State College, Kirksville: 

One of my earliest impressions had to do with the 
uniqueness of every student teacher's needs and competencies. 
However, after two years or so, I became convinced that some 
factor other than intelligence and general background was in- 
fluencing the classroom performance of certain student teachers 
in English. To be sure, the difference was especially noticeable 
in the literary area, bunt also affected performance in other 
types of lesson. In countless conferences with student teachers, 

I probed this matter and finally isolated enrollment in oral in- 
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terpretation as the apparent cause of the important difference 
described above. 

More specifically, the student teachers "who had 
experienced one or more courses in oral interpretation were 
more dynamic and more effective in communicating with their 
students, both verbally and non-verbally. . . These teachers 
were clearly more successful in making their students* experi- 
ence with literature colorful, dramatic, and meaningful. 

Terrence L. Moser , Associate Professor of English, Northeast 
Missouri State College: 

Inherent in all literature is the voice, or voices of the 
persona telling the story. . .The most successful way to demonstrate 
the various inflections of the voice is by allowing it to project 
itself through a reader as he interprets aloud. Most often when a 
student fails to understand a work it is because he fails to hear 
the voice of the persona properly. But when he hears the work 
read aloud, his problem is usually solved, especially if the reader 
knows how to read, how to interpret orally. . . In my opinion, oral 
interpretation of literature is not only valid for the English major, 
it is wholly necessary. 

Frances Walsh , Assistant Professor of English (Children’s Lit- 
erature) Northeast Missouri State College: 

Oral interpretation. . .provides the necessary continuity 
between the student’s literatu-e study and his professional practice. 
Its content provides a variety of challenging materials; its conduct 
offers each student opportunity to explore, to experiment, to select, 
to organize, and to experience depth experience in problems, tech- 
niques, and appreciation. These materials and experiences combine 
to give the student richer understanding of literature and of t e 
spoken arts, as a source of pleasure to himself, and to the students 

he will teach. 

At Monmouth College, the course Guidelines were used as written for 
a group of 23 students enrolled in Speech 221, Oral Interpretation. The class 
was composed of students with a variety of educational objectives, including 
a group of English majors preparing for teaching certification for the 
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secondary school. The relatively small enrollment and teachmg staff 
of the college made the structuring of a special section for English majors 

logistic ally impossible. 

The Guidelines proved very adaptable, however, for both English and 
non- English majors. Students studied and evaluated the objectives of the 
course as stated in the guidelines prior to beginning formal classroom 
exercises. It was concluded that the objectives were sufficiently broad in 
scope that every student could identify a personal goal within the stipu- 
lated objectives. Initial lectures, reading, and classroom discussions 
were related to the topics "The Wl^ Interpretation cf Literature? " and 
"The Oral Interpretation of What? " These exercises related specifically 
to the first two tmits of the Guidelines, "The Oral Approach to Literature 
and "Literary Analysis Leading to Oral Interpretation. " 

Particular attention was given to Unit IV of the Guidelines which em- 
phasizes the communicative aspect of the act of interpretation. Students 
were encouraged to select materials related to the needs and interests of 

particular audiences. 

As part of the course experience each student frequently served as 
critic for the performances of his fellow students. Critiques were offered 
in both oral and written form. When written critiques were offered, four 
or five students responded in order to give a representative sampling of 
responses. Students also worked in groups with video tapes in order to 
make improvements in the physical aspects of delivery. Recordings of 
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professional readers and poets reading their own works were used to sup- 
plement the unit on vocal manipulation. 

Each student prepared the minimum of five solo readings recommended 
in the Guidelines. These ranged in length from 5 to 15 minutes and employed 
both prose and poetry. The initial selections were cuttings prepared from 
serious essays. Subsequent readings were drawn from narrative prose, 
poetry, and the drama. The final reading was a lecture- recital of 15-20 
minutes. Students were permitted to choose a theme and incorporate the 
works of several authors and genres, or to focus upon a theme recurrent in 
the work of one writer. As a spin-off from this exercise, several of the 
students were asked to give public readings of these programs in conjunc- 
tion with the celebration of National Library V»Teek. 

In addition to the solo readings, selected students developed book 
reviews. Moreover, the class was divided into groups which dealt with the 
use of oral interpretation 'in teaching the short story and choral reading as 
an exercise in learning poetry. The general enthusiasm of the class was 
high, particularly when dealing with the group exercises and the lecture 

recital. 

The following statements represent responses of students to the course 



as they experienced it: 



Judith Shauman, Senior English Major 



As part of our course work for the oral interpretation class, six stu- 
dents prepared a Readers Theatre program to present the short story "The 
Death of Red Peril" by Walter Edmonds , This form proved especially ef- 
fective in vitalizing the story through vocal reinforcement and physical place- 
ment of the readers. Six parts were created by dividing the story among 
four speaking characters and by assigning two readers as narrators. Lim- 
ited only by their own ingenuity and the physical environment of the classroom, 
the students were allowed a considerable range of creativity. Jhe presenta- 
tion led to an active discussion of the story almost as exciting as the presen- 
tation itself. 

In my opinion, the Readers Theatre form meets two basic needs in 
teaching literature. First, it provides a variety of approach needed to en- 
hance English classes and thereby offsets the analytical assassination of 
literature. Second, it brings the students into direct contact with the litera- 
ture. The student is subtely coerced into an intense scrutiny of the story be- 
cause he must assimilate it before he can present it. The teacher can step 
from the center stage position and allow the students to enjoy the literature 
by participating in it. 

Renee Young , Junior English Major. 

As a teaching candidate and English major I should like to note that the 
course in oral interpretation is not required, but was recommended as a 
beneficial elective to prospective teachers. In my opinion, the oral interpre- 
tation course offered experience and training which I feel is extremely im- 
portant for the success of a secondary school English teacher. 

The primary goal of the student reader was to elicit group participation, 
interest, and understanding, Reaction to and interaction with the oral readings 
produced and enhanced discussions, which I believe to be of great value in tj\e 
learning experience. For example, four students were assigned to present 
book reviews. Two of the reviews were prepared as lectures on the content 
of the book, while the second two focused upon oral interpretations of passages 
from the book. The book reviews incorporating oral interpretation wer (5 more 
successful in eliciting positive responses from the classroom audience than 
.^hose presented as lectures. 

Mrs. Joan Maguire, in the process of completing elementary teaching require- 
ments, commented that in the choral reading exercise, "no one need feel left 
out. . . even the shy individual can take part. " Moreover, Mrs. Maguire pointed 
out that practicing as a group helps to create a "feeling of working together on 
something worthwhile and rewarding. " 
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Susan Elizabeth Phillips, Sophomore Speech Major 



For one exercise in oral interpretation class, I participated in 
a choral reading with nine other students. We were given a general 
objective, but no specific instructions. Proceeding on our own, the 
group decided to work with two poems by Vachel Lindsay: ”Potatoe*s 
Dance" and "The Congo. " 

In working on these poems our group encountered several problems 
which provided additional learning experiences. First, we had to ascer- 
tain which lines were appropriate for male voices and which for female 
voices. In addition, we divided the poems into solo parts, parts for two 

or three voices, and parts for the entire group. 

A second problem was in discovering how to blend voices together 
on cue and in rhythm. This exercise required that we learn to think 

as one unit rather than as individuals. 

As an experiment, we fashioned very simple costumes to rein- 
force some of the images projected in our presentation of "Potatoe's 

Dance. ” 

When the exercise was completed, the members of our group 
agreed that we had not only accomplished something with our reading, 
but also had discovered the benefits of using group reading to introduce 

students to poetry. 

And finally, a candid observation from a senior student that: 

Another aspect of the course that helps a prospective teacher 
is the confidence developed as the course goes on. Standing 
in front of the classroom to read a selection is much like 
standing in front of a group of students of one*s own. They 
know if the teacher is not confident, and once that happens, 
it*s practically all over. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The evidence collected in connection with this study indicates con- 
clusively that oral interpretation is a valuable instrument in the teaching 
of English. While the guidelines for a course of study in oral interpre- 
tation designed specifically for secondary school teachers of English 
have not been extensively tested, it would appear that the guidelines are 
theoretically sound and practical when employed. Moreover, the guide- 
lines have the virtue of flexibility in. that they may be used partially or 



in toto with the expectation of satisfactory results. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion to be drawn from the con- 
ference and the findings of the committee is that teachers of English and 
teachers of speech have a common interest in the development of skills 
in oral interpretation. The guidelines reflect that common interest and 
reflect the value of pooling the attitudes, ideas and experiences of the 
speech specialist and the English specialist to enhance the preparation 
of future teachers as well as the teaching of English. 



recommendations 

Research and investigation into the use of oral interpretation as 
an instrument in the teaching of English should be continued. There is 
a particular need to discover what the behavioral aspects of this exer- 
cise are and how they function. Oral interpretation is obviously a 
participatory learning experience. Attempts must be made to deter- 
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mine more validly whether the student of literature does indeed discover 
literature more quickly, appreciate literature more intensely, and re- 
tain what he has learned more efficiently when he has participated as an 

oral reader in the act of literature. 

A most pressing recommendation is that more students preparing 
to teach English be introduced to the oral approach and that ways be found 
to provide post-graduate instruction for those teachers who have not had 
formal instruction in oral interpretation and who have expressed a need 
for the ability to use this important technique. 
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Appendix A 

ISC PET ORAL INTERPRETATION CONFERENCE 

Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 
June 24-28, 1968 



Calendar of Events 
Monday, June 24 

9:00 A.M Orientation and Welcome, Student Center 

Dr. Duncan Wimpress, President, Monmouth College 
Dr. J. N. Hook, Director, Illinois State- 
Wide Curriculum Study Center in the Preparation 
of Secondary School English Teachers 

9:30 A.M Session I. Objectives of Preparation in 

Oral Interpretation 





Participants 

Prof. Wallace Bacon, Northwestern University 
"The Act of Literature and the Act 
of Interpretation. “ 

Prof. Frances McCurdy, University of Missouri 
"Oral Interpretation as an Approach 
to Literature. " 

Prof. Margaret Neville, DePaul University 
"Oral Interpretation as an Aid to 
the Understanding of Literature. " 



Critique: 

Prof. R. Jeremy McNamara, Monmouth College 
12:15 P.M Luncheon 

2:00 P.M Session II. Preparing Secondary Tef.c.iers 

of English in Oral Interpretation 
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Participants 



Prof. W. J. Friederich, Marietta College 

‘'Teaching Techniques of Oral Reading. " 

Mr. Clarence Hach, Ewanston Township High School 
"A Supervisor Looks at' the Teaching of 
Literature in High School. " 

Prof. Elizabeth Worrell, Northeast Missouri State College 
“Readers Theatre auid the Short Stor'y. " 



Critique: 

Mrs. Evel'yn Work, Monmouth High School 



7:00 P.M Dinner 

8:15 P.M. .... The Hour of Trial 

Prof. W. J. Friederich 
Little Theatre 

Tuesday, June 25 

9:00 A. M Session III. Uses of Oral Interpretation 

in Teaching English 



Participants 

Prof. Allen Bales, University of Alabama 
"Oral Interpretation: An Extension 
of Literary Study. “ 

Prof. Dorothy Matthe-ws, University of Illinois 
"Directing and Motivating the Outside 
Reading of High School Students. " 

Mrs. Vernell Doyle, Arlington Heights High School 
"Why Read to High School Students? " 

12:30 P.M Luncheon 

2:00 P.M. ... . Session IV. What should be the objectives 

of preparation in oral interpretation for 
those anticipating teaching English at the 
secondary level? 

6:30 P.M, .... Dinner -work session. Conclude discussion 

of objectives. 
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Wednesday, June 26 



9:00 A. M 
10:00 A.M 



12:00 P. M 

1:15 P.M 



Thursday, June 27 

9:00 A. M. . . 
12:00 P. M:. . . 
1:30 P.M. . . 
6:30 P, M. . . 
8:00 P.M. . . 



Friday, June 28 
9:00 A. M. . . . 
12:00 P.M. . . . 



Session V. Kinescope: “The Speaking Voice 

and the Teaching of Composition. “ 

Initiate consideration of outlines and 
recommendations for proposed course of 
study. 

Luncheon 

Working delegates reconvene. Bibliography, 
methods, and materials. 



Session VI. Course Content. 

Luncheon 

Session VII. Preliminary Course Outline. 
Dinner 

Readers Theatre Program 

Dr. Elizabeth Worrell, assisted by Monmouth 
High School Students. 



Final Session. Approval of course outline 
. Luncheon and Adjournment 
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Topic: 

Question: 

I. 



1 1 . 



III. 



Appendix B 
Discussion Guidelines 

Objectives of Preparation in Oral Interpretation 

What should be the nature and objective of preparation 
in oral interpretation for those anticipating teaching 
English at the secondary level? 

What is the nature of the problem? 

A. Do those preparing to teach English at the 
secondary level have special needs relative 
to oral interpretation? 

1. What are these needs? 

2. How do these needs differ from those of 
other secondary teachers? 

3. How do these needs differ from the needs 

of students who do not anticipate teaching? 

B. What are the secondary school English teacher *s 
objectives in teaching literature? 

C. Do present modes of preparation in oral 
interpretation meet the needs of those preparing 
to teach English at the secondary level? 

1. How do they meet the needs? 

2. In what ways are they failing? 

3. Why are they failing? 

What are some possible solutions to the problem? 

A. Individual tutoring? 

B. Experience in various co- or extra-curricular 
activities? 

C. Independent study? 

D. Addition of units in oral interpretation to 
methods courses? 

E. A course in oral interpretation oriented to 
the needs of teachers of English at the 
secondary level? 

What limitations will be, or should be, imposed 
upon a solution to the problem? 

A. Cost? 

1 . Student cost? 

2. Instructional cost? 



IV. 

V. 



B. Enrollment? 

1. Numbers of students to be reached. 

2. Background and preparation of students to 
be taught? 

C. Access to and use of teaching aids and other 
instructional accessories? 

D. Time? 

E. Does the problem warrant mandatory exposure to 
the solution? (Should the prescription be required? ) 

lity of trained instructional staff? 

Is a specially oriented course the best general 
solution? 

Assuming the answer to IV. is yes, the objective/ 
objectives of this solution should be, for example: 

A. To develop the student’s oral performance skill? 

B. To acquaint the student with methods of oral 
interpretation which facilitate the understanding 
and enjoyment of literature? 

C. To familiarize the student with modes of oral 
inte r pr etation? 

D. To recognize the oral elements of literature? 
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Appendix C 



Discussion Guidelines 



Topic: Content for course in oral interpretation oriented 

to the needs of chose preparing to teach English at 
the secondary level. 

I. Bibliography, method and material. 

A. What nature of materials should be included? 

1. Recommended textbooks? 

2. Articles? 

3 Films? 

4^ Video-tape recorder? 

5. Sound tape recorder? 

6. Other teaching aids? 

B. Should materials for interpretative exercises be 
limited to that which is most often taught-at the 
secondary level? 

II. Course content. 

A. Should attention be given to development of voice, 
diction, and physical action? 

1. How much attention? 

2. What should be the nature of this attention? 

B. Should attention be given to elements of literary 
criticism? 

1 . How much attention? 

2. What should be the nature of this attention? 

3. Would you recommend introducing a wide variety 
of literary modes, types, and styles? 

4. Would you recommend the "one author" intensified 
in depth approach? 

C. How much time should be given to oral performance? 
1. What should be the nature of this emphasis? 

a. Readers Theatre? 

b. . Solo /recital? 

c . Duet? 

d. Story telling? 

e. Lecture-recital? 
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2 . 



D. 



E. 



F. 



What mode should be employed to evaluate oral 
performance? 

a. Oral critiques? 

b. Rating sheets? 

c. Peer group evaluation? 

3. What percentage of course grade should be on 



oral -work? 

What about emphasis on written work? 

1. Is the "term paper" a logical focal pol 



t for 



the course? 

2. Are written examinations essential? 

3. Are written critiques of observed performance 



essential? 

What consideration, if any, should be given to 
communications science and theory? 

1. General semantics? 

2. Linguistics? 

3. Pronunciation? 

Should attention be given to the history and evolution 
of oral interpretation? 
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